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SUMMARY 


Declining Free Supply of Corn 
To Strengthen Prices 


Feed grain prices at most major markets are 
around the levels they were before exports to the 
USSR were suspended in early January. Corn 
prices at the farm have averaged about $2.35 per 
bushel since January, but are expected to 
strengthen into the summer as more grain is 
removed from the market through the reserve 
program and Government purchases. 

Prices have moderated recently due to heavy 
marketings by farmers to finance this year’s farm 
production costs and the narrowing of livestock- 
feed price margins. But overall, feed grain prices in 
1979/80 are expected to average higher than last 
year. Domestic use may be record large and 
exports will exceed last year’s record by nearly a 
fifth. Even though carryover stocks will be 
sustantially larger than last year, old-crop stocks 
that are available to the market will be a third 
smaller because of larger stocks in the farmer- 
owned reserve and in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventory. 


Government efforts to offset price effects of the 
export suspension on farmers are well underway. 
Purchases of corn totaled 100 million bushels (2.5 
million metric tons) by late April and are 
continuing. Placement of corn in the farmer-owned 
reserve since the export suspension in early Jan- 
uary also has been heavy—about 203 million bush- 
els (5.1 million tons) by late April. The total quan- 
tity of corn in the reserve in late April was 
approximately 817 million bushels (20.7 million 
tons). 

Farmers who did not participate in the 1979 feed 
grain program may place a limited quantity of 
corn in the farmer-owned reserve as a result of 
recent authorizing legislation. The purpose is to 
help farmers isolate additional stocks from the 
marketplace and strengthen prices. The offer is on 
a first-come, first-served basis until approximately 
295 million bushels (7.5 million tons) of previously 
ineligible corn have been placed in the reserve, or 
until May 15, whichever comes first. Farmers who 
participated in the 1979 feed grain program and 
who currently have corn under a regular 9-month 
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price support loan will continue to be eligible to 
enter their grain into the reserve, regardless of how 
many bushels of previously ineligible corn go into 
the reserve. 

The April 1 survey of prospective plantings 
points to corn plantings of 82.0 million acres, about 
3 percent more than in 1979. Plantings of sorghum 
and barley also are expected to be larger, but oat 
plantings will be smaller. Feed grain (corn, 
sorghum, barley, and oats) plantings are expected 
to total 120 million acres, 2 percent more than in 
1979. 

There are ample U.S. supplies of protein feed- 
stuffs. Soybean supplies continue large and 
soybean meal prices are well below those of a year 
ago. Since there are more animals on protein 
supplemented rations this year, feeding of high- 
protein feeds in 1979/80 may be record large. The 
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feeding rate per high-protein animal unit may also 
be record high at about 472 pounds, compared with 
445 pounds per unit in 1978/79. 


World coarse grain trade in 1979/80 is estimated 
at 101 million tons, up nearly 13 percent from last 
year. Exports from Canada, Australia, Thailand, 
and the United States are expected to be larger 
than last year, and exports from Argentina and 
Western Europe are expected to be smaller. The 
U.S. share of world coarse grain exports will be 
nearly 72 percent, up from 64 percent last year. 


Harvest of coarse grain crops in most of the 
Southern Hemisphere (Brazil, Argentina, South 
Africa, and Australia) is in progress. Coarse grain 
production in the Southern Hemisphere currently is 
forecast at about 50 million metric tons, same as 
last year’s production. 





FEED SITUATION 


POLICY HIGHLIGHTS 


Feed Grain Policy 
And Program Changes 


Several developments in the feed grain program 
have occurred recently in an attempt to offset the 
impact of the trade suspension with the Soviet 
Union and to offer further income protection for 
producers in 1980. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) has begun to purchase corn on a 
regular basis and non-participants in the 1979 corn 
program have been made eligible for the reserve 
program. In addition, target prices have been 
increased for the 1980 crops. 

The CCC is currently engaged in purchasing 
corn at country points. Tenders are issued biweekly 
and offers accepted on the basis of market 
conditions which exist in each location. This 
program is part of the Administration’s program to 
maintain farm prices at the pre-suspension level. 
By late April, the CCC had purchased 100 million 
bushels of corn. In addition to this effort, on 
April 15 USDA opened the farmer-owned grain 
reserve to producers who did not participate in the 
1979 feed grain program. This option will be avail- 
able on a first-come, first-served basis until approx- 
imately 295 million bushels of previously inéligible 
corn have been placed in the reserve, or until 
May 15, whichever comes first. Program non- 
participants will receive the same reserve loan rate 
for their corn ($2.10 per bushel) as do program 
participants, but will not be eligible for the waiver 
of first-year interest charges. Additionally, non- 
participant grain must be placed immediately in 
the 3-year reserve program, without being eligible 
for USDA's regular 9-month price support loan. 
Recently passed legislation authorized the opening 
of the reserve to non-participants in the 1979 
program. 

USDA is offering financial assistance to 
transport corn to eligible corn producers who are 
having difficulty placing their crop in the farmer- 
owned reserve because of a shortage of adequate 
storage capacity in local areas. This assistance will 
aid farmers in moving their grain to areas where 
adequate storage facilities are available. To be 
eligible for this assistance, producers must have 
1978 or 1979 crop corn already in the reserve or 
agree to place it in the reserve program. The 
producer must be located in an area designated as 
a critical storage area. ASCS State offices 
determine areas with critical problems. 


The financial assistance will be provided by 
adding an allowance to the corn loan rate for truck 
or rail charges for moving grain. The assistance 
will be provided to move corn beyond normal 
delivery points. 

The CCC will issue formal invitations for bids to 
buy exporter contracts which were acquired by the 
CCC under the CCC-Exporter Agreement following 
the sales suspension. The grain covered by these 
contracts will not be sold below the price level 
which prevailed on January 4, 1980. 

The Administration has put increased emphasis 
on the development of an alcohol fuel program. 
Currently, $100 million is available from the 
Farmers Home Administration’s (FmHA) Rural 
Business and Industry loan guarantee program to 
help build and operate alcohol fuel plants on a 
commercial scale. For smaller size facilities, loans 
are available from FmHA’s Farm Operating and 
Ownership loan program. Recent legislation 
authorized the CCC to sell corn for use in gasohol 
at the reserve release price of $2.63 per bushel. 

Since there is no set-aside requirement for the 
1980 feed grain crops, all producers are eligible for 
program benefits this year. These benefits include 
the loan and reserve programs, disaster program, 
and target price protection. The recently enacted 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1980 raised the 
1980 target price for corn to $2.35 per bushel. The 
target prices for sorghum and barley have been 
raised to $2.50 and $2.55 per bushel, respectively. 

Producers must plant within the normal crop 
acreage (NCA) established for their farms to be 
eligible for deficiency and disaster payments based 
on these target prices. Farmers who plant more 
than their NCA will still be eligible for possible 
deficiency payments, but their payments will be 
based on the lower target prices established by the 
formula in the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977. 
These target prices are $2.05 for corn, $2.45 for 
sorghum, and $2.29 for barley. 

Another requirement that must be met in order 
to qualify for full target price protection on the 
entire planted acreage is that the producer not 
plant more acres than were planted, set aside, and 
diverted in 1979. Deficiency payments to farmers 
who plant more will be subject to an allocation fac- 
tor which might reduce payments by up to 20 
percent. The allocation factor depends on total U.S. 
acreage harvested in comparison to the announced 
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program acreage. The total amount of deficiency 
payments which an individual can receive under 
the combined 1980 feed grain, wheat, cotton, and 
rice programs is limited to $50,000. 

The interest rate on all 1980 crop loans made by 
the CCC will be 13 percent. This interest rate will 
also apply to any new 1979-crop loans and new 
farm storage facility loans made after April 15, 
1980. The new interest rate is based on the cost of 
borrowing money from the U.S. Treasury. 
Producers who already have CCC commodity or 
facility loans are not affected by the new interest 
rate. 


To help relieve the current tight credit situation 
in the farm sector, the Administration has made $2 
billion available for emergency Government farm 
loans. This capital will go to FmHA’s Economic 
Emergency Loan Program. The loans are intended 
to cover operating expenses for producers with the 
greatest need. 

The Soviet Union can purchase up to 8 million 
tons of wheat and corn during the fifth year of the 
five-year U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement, which 
begins October 1, 1980. Purchases for the fifth year 
may begin this summer, but shipments may not 
begin until after October 1. 


SITUATION AND OUTLOOK FOR FEED GRAINS 


Corn 


Corn Prices Likely To Increase 
From Current Levels 


Prices of corn at the farm averaged $2.31 per 
bushel in mid-April, compared with the monthly 
average of $2.40 in March and $2.27 in April last 
year. Farm prices of feed grains have averaged 
higher in 1979/80 than in the same months lasv 
year, reflecting increased domestic use, record 
export movement, and heavy placements of grain 
into the farmer-owned reserve. Corn prices will 
likely strengthen from current levels as additional 
grain is removed from the market through the 
reserve and Government purchase programs. Corn 
prices at the farm in 1979/80 likely will average 
$2.35 to $2.50 per bushel, up from $2.25 in 1978/79. 

There will be no deficiency payments for corn 
producers who participated in the 1979 feed grain 
program because the national weighted average 
market price of $2.37 per bushel for the first 5 
months of the marketing year (October-February) 
exceeded the target price of $2.20. 

Corn prices declined after exports to the USSR 
were suspended in early January, but recovered as 
sales to other export markets increased and Gov- 
ernment programs to isolate the suspended sales 
from U.S. markets got underway. Government 
purchase programs, as well as encouragements for 
putting corn into the farmer-owned reserve, are 
continuing and will be maintained until all of the 
corn suspended is isolated from the market. 

These actions largely compensated for the 
export suspension, but heavy selling of grain by 
farmers this spring, less favorable livestock-feed 
price relationships, and higher carrying charges 
have tended to moderate prices. Some farmers have 
had to sell grain they were holding in order to 
finance production of 1980 crops. 
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Corn Use Up During January-March 


Corn in all storage positions on April 1 totaled 
4.78 billion bushels, 8 percent more than a year 
earlier. This level of stocks, compared with the 
stocks of 6.77 billion bushels on January l, 
indicated that corn disappearance during January- 
iuaicu votaled 1,993 million bushels, 12 percent 
more than a year earlier. Exports totaled 582 
million bushels, more than a third larger than a 
year earlier. Domestic use totaled 1,411 million 
bushels, compared with 1,353 million bushels a 
year earlier. Feed use (and residual), at 1,276 
million bushels, was up from 1,224 million bushels 
a year earlier and accounted for most of the 
increase in domestic use. The heavier feed use 
mainly reflected a 21-percent increase in pork 
production and a 6-percent increase in broiler 
production during this period. 


Farmer-Owned Corn Reserve Increases 


On April 1, 784 million bushels of corn were in 
the farmer-owned reserve, up from 586 million 
bushels on January 1. There were 233 million bush- 
els of corn under regular 9-month price support 
loans on April 1, compared with 214 million bush- 
els on January 1. The CCC corn inventory was 100 
million bushels on April 1, the same as on Jan- 
uary 1. The CCC purchased 100 million bushels of 
corn during April. 


Corn Use To Set Record This Year 


Both domestic use of corn and exports are 
expected to be record large in 1979/80. Corn 
exports likely will be about 2,400 million bushels. 
This is 100 million bushels less than the export 
estimate made before the USSR suspension, but 





more than 12 percent above the 1978/79 record 
exports of 2,133 million bushels. Although exports 
to the Soviet Union will be below last year, larger 
shipments are expected to Mexico, Western and 
Eastern Europe, and Japan. Domestic use is esti- 
mated at 4,965 million bushels, up from the record 
4,773 million bushels in 1978/79. Feed (and 
residual) use makes up about 4,350 million bushels 
of the domestic use total. Feed use at that level 


would be slightly larger than the record feed use in 
1972/73. 


Larger Corn Plantings in Prospect 


On April 1, farmers intended to plant 82.0 
million acres of corn for all purposes in 1980. This 
acreage would be 2.0 million, or about 3 percent, 
more than plantings in 1979. 


Compared with 1979 plantings, prospective 
plantings were up 2 percent in the Corn Belt, up 5 
percent in the South, and down 2 percent in the 
West. 


Corn Planting Progress Ahead of 1979 


Corn planting was 38 percent complete as of 
May 4 in the 17 States that accounted for 93 
percent of the 1979 crop. This compares with 10 
percent planted by that time last year, when Corn 
Belt plantings were delayed by weather and wet 
soils, and 25 percent normal planting completion 
by that date. 

Subsoil moisture conditions were generally 
favorable in early May in most corn growing 
areas, but rains to help germination were begin- 
ning to be needed in parts of the Corn Belt. 


White Corn 


Prices At Record Highs 


The 1979 white corn crop of 33 million bushels 
was 13 percent smaller than the 1978 crop. The 
yield of 88.3 bushels per acre was the historical 
high and helped offset the 26-percent decline in 
acreage. The April 1 planting intentions indicate 


that producers intend to plant 416 thousand acres 


of white corn in 1980, a 4-percent increase from 
1979. 


Export demand for white corn this season has 
been strong as reflected in recent prices of No. 2 
white corn in Kansas City of $5.50 per bushel, 
$2.77 above the year-ago level. Low world stock lev- 
els, a poor South African crop, and increasing 
demand for white corn by South American and 
African countries have helped to maintain prices 
at record high levels throughout the crop year. 


Sorghum 


Prices Higher than Last Year 


Prices of sorghum at the farm averaged $3.95 
per cwt. ($2.21 per bushel) in April, up from $3.58 
($2.01 per bushel) in April 1979. Prices have been 
higher this year than in 1978/79, and likely will 
continue strong for the rest of the year because of 
record export demand and tightening free supplies. 
tor the 1979/80 season, farm prices of sorghum 
will likely average $2.25 to $2.35 per bushel, com- 
pared with $2.02 in 1978/79. 


Participants To Receive $62 Million 
In Deficiency Payments 


Nevertheless, sorghum deficiency payments to 
farmers who participated in the 1979 feed grain 
program are expected to total about $62 million. 
The payment rate per bushel was 13 cents—the 
difference between the $2.21 per bushel weighted 
average market price of sorghum in the first 5 
months of the marketing year (October-February) 
and the target price of $2.34. 


The final national program acreage for sorghum 
has been announced at 15.9 million acres, with 
program allocation factor set at 100 percent. — 

Since the allocation factor for sorghum is 100 
percent, eligible producers will receive deficiency 
payments on their total 1979 acreage planted for 
harvest. 


Sorghum Use Up, Stocks Smaller 


On April 1, sorghum stocks in all positions 
totaled 394 million bushels, 6 percent less than a 
year earlier. Comparison with January 1 stocks of 
646 million bushels shows sorghum disappearance 
during January-March at 252 million bushels, 14 
percent more than a year earlier. Exports during 
the quarter totaled 108 million bushels, compared 
with 68 million bushels a year earlier. Domestic 
use totaled 143 million bushels, compared with 153 
million bushels a year earlier. Feed use (and 
residual), at 142 million bushels, was 10 million 
bushels less than a year earlier. 
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On April 1, 71 million bushels of sorghum were 
inthe farmer-owned reserve, 34 million bushels 
were under regular 9-month price support loans, 
and 45 million bushels were in CCC inventory. 
Thus, nearly 40 percent of April 1 stocks was not 
available to the market at current prices. As of 
April 25, placements in the reserve during April 
amounted to about 3 million bushels. 


Near-Record Disappearance 
in 1979/80 Expected 


Exports of sorghum in 1979/80 are estimated at 
a record large 350 million bushels, nearly 150 
million above 1978/79. The record export level is 
due to a sharply reduced Argentine crop and 
strong world demand. U.S. exports to Mexico and 
Japan will be up significantly. Domestic use is 
expected to be around 567 million bushels, mod- 
erately below 1978/79. Use at these levels would 


put disappearance in 1979/80 at 917 million bush- 
els, only moderately below the 1973/74 record. 


1980 Sorghum Plantings 
Likely To Be Up 


On April 1, farmers were expecting to plant 16.2 
million acres of sorghum for all purposes in 1980. 
Such plantings would be 5 percent more than last 
year but 2 percent less than in 1978. 

Texas growers expected to plant 5.3 million 
acres to sorghum, 6 percent more than last year. 
This is one-third of intended U.S. sorghum acreage. 
Kansas farmers expected to plant 4.8 million acres, 
5 percent more than last year. Nebraska farmers 
intended to plant 2.1 million acres, 5 percent more 
than in 1979. Missouri growers intended to plant 
950 thousand acres, 19 percent more than last year. 
These four States (Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri) account for 81 percent of U.S. intended 
sorghum acreage. 


Barley 


Prices Continue Above Year-Ago Levels 


Barley prices continue stronger than a year ago. 
At Minneapolis, prices of No. 3 or better feed bar- 
ley averaged $2.11 per bushel in April, compared 
with $1.89 a year‘ago, and prices of No. 3 or better 
malting barley, 70-percent-or-better plump, aver- 
aged $2.73, compared with $2.59 last April. At mid- 
April, prices of barley at the farm averaged $2.14 
per bushel, up from $1.96 in April last year, but 
below the season high of $2.40 in November 1979. 
Barley prices at the farm are expected to average 
$2.25 to $2.35 per bushel in 1979/80, compared with 
$1.92 last year. 

Barley in the farmer-owned reserve was called 
on June 26, 1979, and remains in call status. As of 
April 1, 24 million bushels of barley remained in 

_ the reserve. There were 44 million bushels of barley 
under regular 9-month price support loans as of 
April 1. 


Barley Stocks Down 


Barley stored in all positions on April 1 totaled 
261 million bushels, 12 percent less than a year 
earlier. Disappearance during January-March was 
106 million bushels, 9 percent more than a year 
earlier. Domestic use during the quarter was 95 
million bushels, compared with 97 million a year 
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earlier. Exports were 11 million bushels, up from 
0.8 million a year earlier. 


Barley Use To Be Up Slightly 


Barley use in 1979/80 is expected to total about 
425 million bushels, up slightly from 402 million 
bushels last year. Domestic use at about 375 
million bushels would be about the same as last 
year. Exports are expected to total about 50 million 
bushels, compared with 26 million last year. 
Carryover stocks on June 1 likely will be around 
192 million bushels, compared with 229 million at 
the end of 1978/79. 


Planting Prospects Up Slightly 


As of April 1, barley acreage planted last fall 
plus intended plantings this spring for the 1980 
crop totaled 8.23 million acres. This level of 
plantings would be 2 percent more than for the 
1979 crop but 18 percent less than for the 1978 
crop. Increases were indicated for four of the five 
leading barley States, as follows; North Dakota, 15 
percent; Montana, 9 percent; Minnesota, 3 percent; 
and Idaho, 2 percent. California producers plan a 
13-percent decrease from 1979. These five States 
account for 68 percent of the intended U.S. barley 
acreage. 





Oats 


Oats Released from Reserve 


As of April 15, the price of oats again reached 
the level at which farmers may redeem their oats 
from the farmer-owned reserve without penalty. 
Farmers are not required to redeem or sell their 
oats from the reserve at this time, however. Stor- 
age credit will continue through the end of May for 
oats remaining in the reserve. If oats continue in 
release status at that time, storage credit will stop 
in those States in which prices are above the 
release level. 

The reserve release level for oats is reached 
when the market price is $1.35 per bushel, which is 
125 percent of the $1.08-per-bushel loan rate for 
oats. On April 15, the 5-day moving average 
market price for oats was at $1.36 per bushel, and 
release was authorized. Approximately 33.8 million 
bushels of oats were in the reserve on April 15. 


Oat Use Declines 


There were 344 million bushels of oats stored in 
all positions on April 1, 12 percent less than a year 


earlier. However, January-March disappearance of 
139 million bushels was nearly a fifth less than a 
year earlier. Exports totaled 0.5 million bushels, 
compared with 0.7 million a year earlier. 

Domestic use of oats will total about 580 million 
bushels in 1979/80, about five percent less than 
last year. Exports likely will be about 4 million 
bushels, down from 13 million last year. 
Disappearance at these levels would leave 
carryover stocks on June 1 of 238 million bushels, 
compared with 287 million at the end of 1978/79. 
Most of the carryover will be free stocks. 

Oat prices at the farm are expected to average 
$1.30 to $1.40 per bushel in 1979/80, compared with 
$1.20 last year. 


Oat Planting Prospects Down 


As of April 1, farmers were expecting to seed 
13.7 million acres of oats for the 1980 crop. This 
would be the smallest acreage planted since the 
late 1800's, 3 percent less than the acreage planted 
last year, and 16 percent below 1978. 


DOMESTIC FEED SITUATION 


Concentrate Feed Consumption 
Continues at Record Rates 


Although livestock feed price ratios have 
continued to slip from early October, concentrate 
feed consumption is continuing at record rates. A 
part of this can be attributed to lags in response to 
scheduled production. If feed-livestock price ratios 
continue to decline, a sharp adjustment in livestock 
production, particularly hogs and poultry, may 
occur. A decided slowdown in placements of cattle 
on feed has already occurred which means more 
cattle may be sold for slaughter directly off grass. 
Large financial losses on fed cattle marketed the 
past few months and the high cost of financing 
replacement feeders have made cattle feeders 
reluctant to place cattle in feedlots. 

However, in some areas difficulties in moving 
grain to market may continue to encourage 
livestock feeding. In such instances, producers may 
realize greater returns by marketing their grain 
through cattle and hogs than by selling corn 
directly. Areas with ready access to water 
transportation and good rail line service generally 
have prevailing grain prices which make using 
grains for feeding less attractive. 

Large confinement hog operations carrying 
sizable capitalization loans on their facilities may 
find it to their longrun advantage to continue full 


production in order to meet deferred financial obli- 
gations. Management income could be severely 
crimped, but this may be the only way to keep the 
physical plant intact. A similar situation could 
develop for poultry in areas with historically 
higher production costs. However, poultry 
producers have greater flexibililty to react to less 
favorable returns and they are already showing 
signs of slowing production, with turkey producers 
a possible exception. 

Dairy farmers face higher production costs even 
though milk-feed price ratios have remained fairly 
stable. The April 1980 milk-feed price ratio was 
1.55, the same as the previous month and below 
the corresponding month of a year ago. This stable 
price ratio is a result of increased prices received 
by dairy farmers for milk, which have kept pace 
with continued price increases for dairy feeds. 

The current hog-corn price ratio of 11.9 is down 
sharply from the April 1979 level of 19.4. Heavy 
slaughter volumes since March 1979, have been the 
primary factor behind this year’s sharply lower 
hog prices. Year-to-year increases in pork 
production are expected to slow in the coming 
months and prices probably will rise. The level of 
prices, however, will depend on general economic 
conditions and supplies of all meats. 

The egg-feed price ratio which is based on a 
mixture of laying feed equal in value to a dozen 
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eggs indicates egg prices have declined without a 
corresponding drop in feed prices. Some of these 
costs are directly attributable to fuel and 
transportation costs for feed ingredients since a 
good share of all table eggs are produced in feed- 
deficit areas. 

Broiler feed price ratios have held steady during 
the January-March period but are somewhat below 
the first 3 months of calender 1979. A good share 
of the modest change can be credited to the 
relatively lower prices for soybean meal which 
makes up a larger share of the broiler feed mix. 

Turkey grower feed prices for the January- 
March period were up slightly from the cor- 
responding period of 1979 with a large share of 
this increase due to higher transportation and 
processing costs. 

Overall, feed prices paid by farmers on a 1967 
index base shows March prices for feed concentrate 
mixes somewhat below January and February. 
Still, each of these 3 months are well above the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. This reflects in 
large part the added fuel costs since 1979. 


Grain Consuming Animal Units 


Current estimates place Grain Consuming 
Animal Units (GCAU’s) in 1979/80 at 82 million, 
up slightly more than 1 million from 1978/79. 
Units from hogs are expected to show a 2-million 
unit increase, while cattle on feed units will proba- 
bly decline by slightly over 1.5 million units. 


Increases from broilers, turkeys, and laying hens 
will increase sufficiently to help offset the decline 
from cattle on feed for an overall 1 million unit 
increase. Feeding rates per GCAU will average 2.5 
tons of concentrates per unit based on a total feed 
concentrate consumption estimate of 201.8 million 
tons. This compared with a feeding rate of 2.2 in 
1978/79. 


Roughage Consuming Animal Units 


This year’s Roughage Consuming Animal Units 
(RCAU'’s) total will be slightly in excess of 87.6 
million units, up 1.1 million units from 1978/79. 
Ample supplies of hay and silage should afford a 
comfortable carryover of harvested roughage feed 
as insurance against any summertime pasture 
shortage this year. 


High Protein Animal Units 


There are ample supplies of protein feedstuffs, 
with soybean meal prices well below levels of a 
year ago. There is alsc a larger number of animals 
requiring greater protein supplementation in their 
rations. The quantity of high protein feeds avail- 
able and consumed for 1979/80 may set new 
records. Available supplies (without urea) will be 
nearly 27 million tons, which means a record 472 
pounds per unit available per High Protein Animal 
Unit (HPAU) for the 114.1 million HPAU’s. This 
compares with 24.6 million tons for 1978/79 with a 
total of 110.6 HPAU’s or 445 pounds per unit. 


WORLD GRAIN SITUATION 


World Crop Prospects 


World 1979/80 (July-June) wheat and coarse 
grain production is estimated at 1.15 billion metric 
tons, down 4 percent from last year. The decline is 
due primarily to a 25-percent decline in production 
by the Soviet Union and a 21-percent decline in 
Argentine production. Smaller crops also occurred 
in Europe, Canada, and Australia, while the U.S. 
crops of wheat and coarse grains were record large. 


The world wheat and coarse grain supply for 
1979/80 is estimated at 1.35 billion tons, down 1 
percent from last year. Utilization is expected to 
exceed production by 22 million tons, which would 
reduce ending stocks to 178 million tons. 


Coarse Grain Crop To Decline 


World 1979/80 coarse grain production now esti- 
mated at 732 million tons, is down about 2 percent 
from last year’s record crop. Most of the decline in 
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the crop is attributable to smaller crops in the 
Soviet Union and Argentina where coarse grain 
production is expected to fall nearly 30 percent 
from last year. Smaller coarse grain crops were 
also experienced in Canada, Australia, and West- 
ern Europe. In the United States, however, coarse 
grain production rose nearly 8 percent. 

World 1979/80 coarse grain use is expected to 
decline to 737 million tons, slightly below 1978/79. 
Utilization in the USSR is expected to drop about a 
tenth because of reduced supplies. Use will be up 
only 1 percent in the rest of the world. A stocks 
decline of 5 percent to around 90 million tons is 
projected this season. The United States carries 
nearly 60 percent of world stocks of coarse grain. 


Southern Hemisphere Grain 
Production Prospects 


Southern Hemisphere (Brazil, Argentina, South 
Africa, and Australia) 1980 coarse grain production 





is forecast at 50 million tons, virtually unchanged 
from last year. Most of these crops are being 
harvested now. South African and Brazilian 
production is expected to increase 24 and 18 
percent, respectively. The Australian crop is 7 
percent below last year. The Argentine coarse 
grain crop is estimated at 12 million tons, nearly 
30 percent below last year’s reduced crop because 
of dry weather during the growing season, 
especially during critical periods prior to harvest. 


World Grain Trade To Increase 


International wheat and coarse grain trade (ex- 
cluding intra-European Community trade) for 
1979/80 (July-June) is estimated to be 182 million 
tons, up 13 percent from last year. Similarly, 
coarse grain trade for 1979/80 is estimated at 101 
million tons, up nearly 13 percent from last year. 
Current prospects indicate that Canada, Australia, 


Thailand, and the United States will export more 
coarse grain while Argentina and Western Europe 
will export less. Argentina’s exports may only total 
around 8 million tons, down 30 percent from 
1978/79. The U.S. share of world coarse grain 
exports will be nearly 72 percent, up from 64 
percent last year. 


Several countries have increased their imports 
of coarse grains. The Soviet Union is expected to 
import slightly over 18 million metric tons, up 8 
million from last year. Japan is projected to 
increase its imports 3 percent, while Eastern 
Europe will increase imports 14 percent because of 
reduced production in the major importing coun- 
tries. U.S. feed grain exports to the USSR are 
expected to decline to about half the 1978/79 
volume. Exports to most other markets such as 
Mexico, Brazil, Japan and Western Europe are 
expected to increase significantly. 
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Table 11.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1975-79 


Year 


beginning’ Oct. , Nov. ; Dec. 7 Jan. . Feb. : Mar. , Apr. : May ’ June " July ; Aug. : Sept 
October ‘ - . . . . . . . . . . 


Dollars 


: CORN, NO. 2 Yellow, Chicago (per bushel) 
: 2A Bue y 2.62 2.70 2.68 2.68 2.84 2.96 2.96 2.84 2étt 2atD 


2089 2.30 2.46 92,93 2.54 2.52 2.50 “2:44 2227 205° 1678 13-80 2.30 
1.84 2.164 Zao ~ 219 2.28 2.56 25h 2.58 25 228 2287 2283 2.26 
2.220 2028 | 2627 2029) «=| 20359 2x42 2.53  2c0G 2.83 3160 2082 2478 2.54 
2:73 2.59 (2668 ::+2.58 2.65), 82.60 2568 


Fern. CORN, NO. 2, Yellow, Omaha (per bushel) 

: Zefa 2.55 2.56 2.5% Z.00 2.62 2.59 2076 2:86 2263 2u69 

$ 2630 2.17 2.30 2.36 M06 232 22% 2.2% 2AO. 300 266 
1.79 2.02 2.04 2.02 2.03. Zal& Zoo 2. 2.03 Zaae 3.99 
2.05 2.08 2508 2.92) Zhe dekh eet (2580 2059 2aGR . 2.45 
aa?) 2632" 2G... 2.26" S59> RECZS Bees 


s SORGHUM, NO. 2, Yellow, Kansas City (per cwt.) 
:  @633 4.36 4.33 4.36 4.47 4.62 4.47 4.47 4.66 4.73 4.29 4.27 4.46 


3.88 83.60, 300 3.98 ($338 “BeeSt Ge > 3.59" 3228 S025" 2073’ 2278 3.49 
JeUs-* 3580 "3.565" 3.3r “S249 FIST SAS S2ae. ScGe, See eC eeAl Sues 3.54 
Ss6E- 3.60" S5Ghe © S02 “S573 Sais "326i 329k — 44 CaleeT a 4k GL56 4.00 
4.42 4.41 4.57 4.21 4.35 %*4.20 %*4.09 


Year 
beginning’ June * July > Aug. * Sept.’ Oct. ° Nov. * Dec. * Jan. * Feb. * Mar. * Apr. * May 
tua : : : : : : $ : : : : 


: Simple 
: average 


Dollars per bushel 


: OATS, NO. 2 Extra Heavy White, Minneapolis 
: B39 1.59 1.70 1.68 1/1.64 1.69 1.65 1.67 1.66 1.64 1.67 Liz2 - 66 


1.93 1.84 1.67 1.67 1.66 1.62 1.67 1.78 1.80 1.76 1.81 1.68 74 
1.38 1.15 1.02 1.11 1.17 1.34 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.33 1.40 1.43 o2? 
1.36 1.24 1.28 1.36 1.39 1.47 1.40 1.47 1.54 1.60 1.48 1.55 -43 
1.68 1.60 1.47 1.52 1.65 1.67 1.59 1.52 £00) 82.48. #5052 


Str ro =o BARLEY, NO. 3 or Better, Feed, Minneapolis 

2) 1.67 62.06 2:77 3.00 (2583 (2542 2523 SEk set chet » 2050. (ee 00 38 
2.62) 2.45) 2.48" 2.68: 2.46° 2.2% (2.05 S20 Jecae” .2cae) <2e26 035 

s271.76 1:63 “3.50 “$58 “3566 1.65 (3565 s65 .2.665 .1.66°) 1.91 -68 

a) -1.84:..~ 2674 1668 De8t-~—-6L 88" 79 s/t" 1:69” “1-86 “I-89 1.96 . 80 


2.06 2639 * Zees eae A 2) ee -09 2.04 ¥*2.06 *2.11 


$ BARLEY, NO. 3 or Better, Malting, 70% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 
1975 ¢ 3.97 3.83 3.65 3590 3.83 3.56 3aa0 3.24 3241 3eae Jaa? 22 s.52 


3 
1976 > 3e29 3.59 3.37 3.24 3.21 3:00. 2,95,,. 3600,; 2691 2.98 2.91 2.83 3.13 
1977 2. ae eee 1.92 ZeLD Sian 22e-  DedOy Liddy SadOr.c adorn’ Zeae 2.44 2.51 2:27 
1978 3 2539") 2053 2eko 212), ect, Sieh, Senn 2ad0., Sead s 2peGun 2eases 2En3 2.38 
1979 $ 2300  2282>~ 2267 3.10 3018” 3606" «322093 ° 2587 2.81 *2.69 %*2.73 


ay Beginning October 1975 heavy white. Zi Beginning June 1977, NO. 2, Feed. 3/ Beginning October 
1977, 65% or better plump. *Preliminary. 


Source: Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 
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Table 12.--Average prices received by farmers, United States, by months, 1975-79 


Average 
Year . . . . . . . . . . . . . ei hted 
beginning’ Oct. © Nov. ° Dec. * Jan. ° Feb. *° Mar. * Apr. *° May ‘° June © July * Aug. * Sept.’ vey 
Octcher * 7 : : : $ : - : $ : : : by sales 


1/ 


Dollars 


$ CORN, per bushel 

: 2.62 sao oon -44 -48 - 50 2.46 2.61 2.74 2.82 2.64 é 2.54 
“39 -02 .24 -34 -34 a2 Teak 2.25 2012 1.88 1.63 > oie 
-67 .88 97 -00 -03 Lo 2.24 2.29 2.28 2.16 2.01 : 2.02 
-97 -02 -09 oul -18 o22 Zeal, Ze09 2.49 2.64 2.54 ao 2.29 
-41 .27 . 38 a9 2009 -40 *2,31 


os SORGHUM, per 100 pounds 
-05 4.00 4.06 4.09 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.29 4.53 4.03 4.20 4.23 


330 «Sok 3.59 3.51 Soe 3.44 3.20 3.12 2.84 203, (hede 3.63 
-03 3.05 3510 ~3e20 *3eoe 3.62 3.060 3,04 3.90 3.37 3.22 3.25 
-45 3.58 3.54 3.55 3.54 3.58 3.66 4.30 4.46 4:27 4.24 3.61 
-99 3.90 4.01 3.98 4505 *3.95 





Average 

: weighted 

: by sales 
1/ 


Year ; 
beginning’ 
June 


Dollars per bushel 


OATS 
-40 «42 -44 
~45 51 -58 
-10 -13 -18 
°15 19 022 
-40 -31 «39 


BARLEY 
2.35 
2.08 
1.79 
1.90 
2.31 





Year Average 


beginning‘ } ; : . : <" . ; ° : . ; ° ‘ ; ° : Apr. : weighted 
May : : ‘ by sales 





Dollars per ton 


HAY 
50.30 50.20 51.60 54.10 54.10 
60.10 59.00 59.00 63.90 63.20 
48.20 48.50 49.50 51.40 51.40 
47.10 46.40 47.30 50.20 49.90 
60.80 60.30 61.00 58.70 63.40 





1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. *Preliminary. 
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Table 13.--Feed grains: Production, United States 


Barley * Total feed grains 


1,000 bushels Mil. metric tons 


3,484, 253 489,796 852,257 386,059 121,717 
4,102,867 672,698 929,554 393,055 143,349 
4,167,608 714,992 803,324 392,108 144,215 
4,860,372 755,344 793,800 373,745 162,298 
4,449,542 731,277 950,689 426,151 154,670 
4,687,057 729,919 965,863 427,055 160,909 
4,152,243 683,179 915,236 416,091 145,164 
5,646,260 867,997 878,079 462,423 188,275 
5,579,832 801,350 690,616 421,719 181,288 
5,670,712 923,224 659,136 417,434 186,142 
4,701,402 622,711 600,655 298,669 150,454 
5,828,961 753,046 642,042 374,386 184,653 
6,266,359 719,817 546,315 372,461 193,488 
6,425,457 792,983 750,901 420,159 203,395 
7,086,666 747,790 595,882 449,177 217,424 
7,763,771 814,308 534, 386 378,067 233,871 


Table 14.--Planted and harvested acreage of feed grains, United States 


3 Corn $ Sor : Oats 3 Barley : Total feed grains 
Year :Planted : Harvested : :Planted :Harvested :Planted :Harvested :Planted :Harvested :Planted : Harvested 


:for all : For : For :Forage:for all : for :for all : for :for all : :for all : for 
purposes : grain :silage: purposes : rain purposes : : $ $ $ rain 


1,000 acres 


55,369 25,634 119,879 97,147 
55,392 24,046 116,419 96,109 
57,002 23,343 117,246 97,942 
60,694 20,719 1 120,897 101,022 
55,980 23,342 116,747 97,310 
54,574 23,561 115,347 95,539 
57,358 24,410 118,706 99,232 
64,123 21,831 127,618 106,074 
57,513 19,990 114,718 93,780 
62,143 18,605 120,897 101,908 
65,405 17,013 121,249 99,752 
67,505 16, 486 122,463 104,482 
71, 300 16,734 128,667 106,266 
70,872 17,733 128,915 107,980 
70,275 16,245 122,761 104,509 
70,984 14,146 117,616 101,232 


Table 15.--Feed grain yields per planted and harvested acre, United States 


Corn : Sorghum $ Oats 3 Barley : Total feed grains 
: Planted :Harvested:Planted :Harvested: Planted : Harvested : Planted : Harvested : Planted : Harvested 


: for all : for :for all : : for all : : for all $ : for all 


Mil. metric tons 


33.2 . 1.02 1.25 
38.7 . 1.23 1.49 
34.4 . 1.23 1.47 
38.3 . 1.34 1.61 
40.7 . 1.32 1.59 
41.0 ° 1.40 1.68 
37.5 ° 1.22 1.46 
40.2 1.48 1.78 
34.5 1.58 1.93 
35.4 1.54 1.83 
35.3 1.24 1.51 
38.9 1.51 1.77 
32.6 . 1.50 1.82 
42.3 1.58 1.88 
36.7 1.77 2.08 
37.8 1.99 2.31 
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Table 16.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, by months, 1974-79 


Year . . . . . . . . . . 
beginning ° * rs - | Jan. * Feb. ~ Mar. | Apr. * May * June { July < Aug. ; .| Average 
Gctdbar : : : : : : : : : : : 


HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 
14.6 14. 17.0 Lvs 
18.2 19. 18.2 18. 
i5.8 15. 1351 19% 
21.8 20. 20.9 20. 
a a 13; 18.6 15. 
13.9 ids 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 
13.1 15.0 17.6 
13.8 16.6 14.8 
15:9: 4753" ° 290 
Lb et~ -2oe8 24.5 
32.7 33.2 30.8 
3030!: 2755 


MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 
1. . Lee 


EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 
. ° 635 


BROILER/FEED, U.S. 
2. 2. 


$ TURKEY/FEED, U.S. Basis 7 
1974 $ ° ° . ° ° é 3.8 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 2/ 
1979 2/ 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds 16% dairy feed equal in value to one pound whole milk. 5/ Number of pounds of laying feed 
equal in value to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower feed equal in value to one lb. 
broiler liveweight. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one lb. turkey liveweight. 
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Table 17.--High-protein feed: Quantity available for feeding and high-protein animal units 1972-79 1/ 
: Quantity available for feeding (in terms of 447% : 
Year : protein soybean meal equivalent) : High-protein 


beginning = = Otleeed «=? Animal : Grain : : a 
— 5 7 protein 4 protein . : — 


1,000 metric tons Million 


1972 2,767 1,240 17,463 105.4 
1973 2,772 1,311 18,242 103.9 
1974 : 2,817 1,225 17,420 96.7 
1975 : 2,918 1,335 20,122 100.7 
1976 : 3,126 1,193 18,791 102.1 
1977 3,035 982 20, 506 104.2 
1978 2/ : 3,171 1,002 22,436 110.6 
1979 3/ : 3,510 1,046 24,877 114.1 


SS 


1/ Excludes urea and other nitrogenous compounds. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Forecast. 


Table 18.--Processed feeds: Estimated supply available for feed 1972-79 1/ 


Year beginning October 


1973 $ 1974 : 1975 : 1976 


1,000 metric tons 


HIGH-PROTEIN 


Oilseed meal 
Soybean 4/ 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Sunflower meal 


Total 


Animal proteins 
Tankage and meat meal 
Fishmeal and solubles 
Commercial dried milk products 
Noncommercial milk products 








Total 


Grain protein feeds 
Gluten feed and meal 
Brewers' dried grains 
Distillers’ dried grains 





Total 


OTHER 


Wheat millfeeds : 3,989 4,051 4,257 4,475 4,532 4,509 4,482 4,150 
Rice millfeeds : 401 427 523 496 546 501 568 472 
Dried and molasses beet pulp : 1,421 1,247 1,202 1,688 1,597 1,361 1,450 1,292 
Alfalfa meal : 1,632 1,411 1,426 1,424 1,090 1,358 1,244 1,179 
Fats and oils : 479 495 579 633 656 667 630 635 


Molasses, inedible 3 3,565 3,300 3,058 3,700 3,575 3,250 3,100 2,812 
Miscellaneous byproduct feeds 6/ : 998 998 998 998 998 998 1,000 907 


Total > 12,485 11,929 12,043 13,414 12,994 12,644 12,474 11,449 


Grand Total : 30,285 31,012 29,669 33,680 31,690 33,931 34,782 35,274 


1/ Adjusted for stocks, production, foreign trade and nonfeed uses where applicable. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Forecast. 


4/ Includes use in edible soy products and shipments to U.S. territories. 5/ Beginning 1974 not comparable with earlier years. 
6/ Allowance for hominy feed, oat millfeeds and screenings. 
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Table 20.--Feed grain price support loan status, 1976-78 crops, and 1979 crop as of April 23, 1980 
ee es tl St ie eS ee See RE 1 Se eg eT Sa ee 


Placed * Redeemed * Delivered * In : : Total in 


Item : under 5 by : to . reserve ‘ —— oe eee 


haan * farmers ccc : program , outstanding : and loans 


serie ES a a atari 


Million bushels 


CORN 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


SORGHUM 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


OATS 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


BARLEY 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Nati 1 ‘ Season : = 
average price Reserve relea R 
: ge p ; e ease : 
average eserve call 


loan rate : received by : price 2/ ; price 2/ 
$ farmers : 2 


Dollars per bushel 
CORN : 2.63 
1976 : -50 24S 
1977 : -00 2.02 
1978 : .00 ices 
1979 : -10 2.35-2.50 


SORGHUM : 
1976 : -43 2.03 
1977 $ -90 1.82 
1978 : -90 2.02 
1979 : .00 Ec@5°2. 50 


OATS : 
1976 : 12 1.56 
1977 : -03 1.10 
1978 : . 03 BAi9 
1979 : .08 1.30-1.40 


BARLEY $ 
1976 : a2 ako 
1977 : - 63 1.78 
1978 : - 63 1.92 
1979 : ote 2.25-2.35 


1/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 


2/ Release prices are 125 percent and call prices are 145 percent of national average loan rates at 
time of release or call. 
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Table 21.--Coarse grains: Production and trade, selected world 
areas (July-June) 1977/78-1979/80 1/ 


: ; 1978/79 : 1979/80 
apo, : seqiets z Preliminary Projected 2/ 


Million metric tons 


Exports 
U.S. 


Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 
Other 

World total 


Imports 
Western Europe : > ‘ 24.4 


USSR : ai. 18.2 
Japan : Les ° 18.5 
Other : 29. . 39.6 

World total : 83. : 100.7 


Production $ 
U.S. : 203. 
Canada : 22. 
Australia : 4. 
Argentina : 18. 
Western Europe ; 87. 
USSR : 92. 
Eastern Europe : 59. 
Other : 2L5% 226.6 225.2 
World total : 703. 748.9 732.0 
1/ Includes corn, barley, oats, sorghum, and rye, excluding products. 2/ Reliability of fore- 
casts are discussed in the source listed below. 


218.1 234.5 
20.3 18.6 

6.9 6.4 
17.2 12.2 
94.1 90.9 
105.3 80.5 
60.4 63.7 


COM A UW Ww Ww © 


SOURCE: Adapted from FAS, World Grain Situation and Outlook for 1979/80, FG-13-80, April 14, 
1980. 


Table 22.--U.S. yellow corn exports, grain only, 1977-80 


; Year beginning October 
: : $ October-—January 


1978/79 : 1979/80 


1977/78 : 1978/79 
Million bushels 


USSR : 388 


Japan : 353 
Western Europe 
Economic Community : 363 
Other Western Europe : 178 
Asia (except Japan) : 323 
Eastern Europe : 194 
Western Hemisphere : 59 


Other 


Total 
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A ES 2 AOE TASES CE IOI GND RINSE I NO 


Corn Prices 


$ per bu. $ per metric ton 


3.50 138 


Chicago no. 2 yellow 118 
daily cash high-low 


lh] 98 
79 
59 


JAJOJIAITOIAITOIAIOIAIT OTA YS 39 
1975/76 1977/78 1979/80 


Year beginning October 


Sorghum Prices 


$ per cwt. $ per metric ton 


Kansas city no. 2 yellow sorghum 
daily cash high-low 


OJ As JA A J A ye 
1975/76 1977/78 1979/80 
Year beginning October 
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Barley Prices 


$ per bushel”  — $ per metric ton 


Minneapolis feed daily cash high-low 
U.S. farm 


3 SDMJSDMJSDMJSDMJISDMJSDM © 
1975/76 1977/78 1979/80 
Year beginning June 


BI SEIS SSS ESS SS, 


Oat Prices 


$ per bushel $ per metric ton 


JSDMJSOMJSDMJSODMJSDMJSODM 
1975/76 1977/78 1979/80 
Year beginning June 
(SSS SESS SESS HE SSG Ahan lg 
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Soybean Meal Prices 
$ per ton 


100 110 


TG TASOZRIGOIRNIBD IARI OE MIO A 


74/75 76/77 78/79 
Year beginning October 


$ per metric ton 


Alfalfa Hay Prices Received by Farmers 
$ per 3. oe ee eee eae 


100 Pennsyivaniax_7\ 
os 


OU ANEFMANFMANFMANEMANEMANF 
74/75 76/77 78/79 
‘Year beginning May 
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